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Much might be written concerning the excellent chapters on the 
diagnosis and localization of cerebral disease, on the cerebral atrophies of 
childhood, on encephalitis, paresis, abscess and tumor of the brain, etc., but 
this review can not be more than a brief notice of a thoroughly praise¬ 
worthy book, and a feeble attempt to show that the author speaks in no 
uncertain terms on many disputed subjects, and reveals a wealth of clini¬ 
cal and pathological observation that makes his text-book one of the best 
on organic nervous diseases in existence. 

The temptation to mention the results of Starr’s cases of brain tu¬ 
mors is, however, too great to resist, because it is well known that for a 
long period this has been one of the cerebral disorders to which the author 
has devoted especial attention. One must read with a feeling akin to 
sadness and disappointment that but nine per cent of tumors of the brain 
are open to operation, and that, therefore, in the vast majority of cases 
we cannot give the patient any hope. 

Let us wish a hearty reception to this recent and most excellent text¬ 
book on organic nervous diseases. It is elaborately and judiciously il¬ 
lustrated. Spiller. 

A Text-Book of Legal Medicine and Toxicology. Edited by Frederick 
Peterson, M.D., Chief of Clinic, Nervous Department of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. New York; and Walter S. Haines, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy and Toxicology, Rush 
Medical College, in affiliation with the University of Chicago. Two 
imperial octavo volumes, illustrated. Philadelphia, New York, Lon¬ 
don: W. B. Saunders & Company, 1903. Vol. I. 

The scope of this work is outlined by the editors in their preface in 
the following words: “The object of the present work is to give to the 
medical and legal professions a fairly comprehensive survey of forensic 
medicine and toxicology in moderate' compass. We believe this has not 
been done in any very recent work in English. A number of manuals of 
limited size and scope have been presented on the one hand, and on the 
other certain systems of legal medicine of almost encyclopedic dimen¬ 
sions. Both find fields of great usefulness; but there is still left a broad 
ground intermediate between the two which we trust the present work 
will fill, and it was in this hope that the book has been planned and ex¬ 
ecuted.” 

The work is made up of a series of comprehensive articles on the 
different departments of forensic medicine by men of acknowledged 
ability and wide reputation, and while a detailed review of the work as a 
whole is hardly possible in a short space, certain of the articles merit 
more than passing mention. 

The Introduction by the editors contains in a short space much sound 
advice for both expert and attorney which if more generally followed 
would do much to relieve expert testimony of the discredit with which it 
is now too often received. “The Technic of Medicolegal Postmortem Ex¬ 
amination,” by Ludvig Hektoen might well be read by any practitioner of 
medicine, especially the country practitioner, who may often be placed in 
a position where he is forced to do a postmortem for the coroner, for 
upon his knowledge of methods, especially in poison cases, may rest the 
conviction of the guilty or the acquittal of the innocent. 

Articles worthy of special mention are those on “Identity,” and “Sud¬ 
den Death,” by James Ewing; “Death and Injuries by Lightning and 
Electricity,” by Smith Ely Jelliffe; “Wounds,” by Lewis Balch; “Speech 
Disorders,” by Frank Warren Langdon; while the views expressed in the 
articles on “The Stigmata of Degeneration,” by Frederick Peterson, and 
“Tdiocy, Imbecility, and Feeble-Mindedness,” by Frederick Peterson and 
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Smith Ely Jelliffe, have already become standard through the former 
author’s text-book of “Mental Diseases.” 

The article on “Insanity,” by J. T. Eskridge, is especially valuable 
because of the short, clean-cut definitions and clear phraseology. A some¬ 
what unfortunate typographical error, however, occurs on page 630 in the 
use of the word “effects” for “affects” in the following quotation: “ ‘Wahu- 
sinn’ is a mental disorder in which the delusions and hallucinations are 
rapidly combined into a complete whole, intimately associated with strong 
effects. In Verriicktheit the effects are only accidental elements of the 
clinical history and disappear rapidly.” 

An important chapter dealing with a subject quite new to works of 
this character is that on “The Destruction and Attempted Destruction of 
the Human Body by Fire and Chemicals,” by Walter S. Haines. It is an 
excellent study founded both on experimentation and several notable cases 
among which the Luetgert case tried in Chicago in 1897 figures largely. 

The work of the publishers has been well done, the paper and print 
are good, the illustrations numerous and some of them of unusual excel¬ 
lence. On the whole we can warmly recommend the work to those desir¬ 
ing light on the subject matter of which it treats, and only trust that the 
second volume will maintain the high standard of excellence attained by 
the first. Wm. A. White (Binghamton). 


IRews ant) IRotes. 


Dr. F. W. Langdon has accepted the position of visiting consultant to 
the Cincinnati Sanitarium since the death of Dr. Everts. 

Prof. E. Kraepelin, of Heidelberg, has been appointed Professor of 
Psychiatry at Munich. 

Dr. Orpheus Everts, long and favorably known to American alien¬ 
ists, died at his home in Cincinnati on June 19, 1903, in his seventy-seventh 
year, after an illness of some weeks marked by general failure of nutrition. 

Dr. Everts served throughout the Civil War as surgeon in the Army of 
the Potomac; later he was Superintendent of the Indiana Hospital for the 
Insane, and was one of the experts called by the U. S. Government in the 
trial of the assassin of Garfield. He was a welcome contributor to the 
medical press and to general literature. For the past twenty-four years he 
has been Medical Superintendent of the Cincinnati Sanitarium. 



